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COMMISSION  ON  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Committee  on  the  Library, 
\j^.S  House  of  Representatives, 

Wednesday,  January  5,  1910. 

The  committee  met  this  day  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Samuel  W. 
McCall  (chairman),  presiding. 

The  following  persons  appeared  and  were  heard  in  behalf  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  15428)  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  a  commission 
on  national  historical  publications: 

Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  director  of  the  department  of  historical 
research  in  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington;  Dr.  H.  T.  Colen- 
brander,  of  The  Hague,  secretary  of  the  Dutch  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications;  Charles  Francis  Adams,  esq.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston.  Mass.;  Rear- 
Admiral  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  Navy,  retired;  Prof.  Charles  M. 
Andrews,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam, 
Librarian  of  Congress;  and  Miss  Ruth  Putnam,  specialist  in  Dutch 
history,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  The  connnittee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Rideout, 
will  you  please  read  the  bill? 

Mr.  M.  E.  RiDEouT,  Jr.,  clerk  (reads)  : 

A  BILL  Authorizing  the  Prosident  to  appoint  a  Commission  on  National  Illstorioal  Pul>- 

lioations. 

Be  it  ciiactrd  hy  the  ffcnaic  and  House  of  Reitrescntatiren  of  the  United  States 
of  Americn  in  Coiif/rean  aftsemhled.  Tlint  the  Piosident  bo  nnthorized  to  iii)point. 
with  the  ;Hlvi(v  ami  consent  of  the  Senate,  nine  iievsons  of  the  highest  standing 
for  scliolarsliip  and  jndgnient  in  tlie  field  of  United  States  history,  to  serve  as  a 
Connnission  on  National  Historical  Publications,  and  to  have  autliority  to  de- 
fray, ()u(  of  such  apiJVopriations  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  make  to 
said  commission.  th(^  cost  of  preparing  and  printing  at  tlie  (Tovernment  Print- 
ing Office  such  volumes  of  material  for  American  liistory  as  it  may  deem  most 
useful. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Doctor  Jameson,  will  you  call  these  gen- 
tlemen in  whatever  order  you  prefer?  Or,  begin  yourself;  just  as 
you  desire. 

Doctor  Jameson.  I  had  not  framed  any  notion  as  to  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  J.  FRANKLIN  JAMESON,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH  IN  THE  CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTION,  OF  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps,  Doctor  Jameson,  you  might  just  give  a 
comj)rehensive  statement  of  the  proposition,  and  then  we  will  hear 
from  the  other  gentlemen.  First,  give  your  name  to  the  stenog- 
rapher. 
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Doi'tor  Jameson.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion. 

The  CiiAiK.MAN.   Von  are  secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Institution? 

Doctor  Jameson.  No.  sir;  I  am  director  of  the  department  of  his- 
torical research  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  proceed.  Doctor  Jameson,  and  give  your 
\  lews  of  this  proposition. 

Doctor  Jameson.  I  was  secretary  of  the  commission  Avhich  pre- 
pared a  report  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Department  Methods 
with  respect  to  this. 

The  Chair:\ian.  Of  Avhat  organization  Avas  that? 

Doctor  Ja;meson.  That  was  a  committee  a]:»pointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; by  the  hite  President 

The  Chairman.  By  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

Doctor  Jameson.  Yes;  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
serve  as  an  assistant  committee  to  the  Committee  on  Department 
Methods,  and  to. report  upon  the  specific  matter  of  the  government 
historical  publications,  and  as  to  a  mode  by  which  substantially  the 
Government,  through  having  a  better  system,  might  get  a  better 
product  for  such  ai)j)ropriations  as  it  made  towards  historical  docu- 
memtary  publications. 

The  theory  upon  which  that  commission  went  to  Avork  was  that 
while  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  expended  a  large 
amount — a  very  large  amount  of  money  in  some  years — for  historical 
publications,  and  while  in  all  j)robability  it  would,  like  other  gov- 
ernments, continue  to  spend  money  for  historical  publications,  the 
w^ant  of  a  systenuitic  method  of  approach  to  the  problem  hail  pre- 
vented the  Government  and  the  nation  from  getting  full  value  for 
the  expenditure  made.  The  origin  of  the  documentary  historical 
pul^lications  whicli  have  been  put  forth  by  the  Government  has  been 
casual.  Vohnnes  or  series  have  been  suggested  by  individual  depart- 
ments or  by  subordinates  in  individual  departments,  by  individual 
committees  or  clerks  of  connnittees  in  Congress,  and  so  they  come  for- 
Avard  without  a  broad  consideration  of  the  whole  field,  without  any 
systematic  endeavor  to  discover  what  are  the  best  things  that  the 
Government  might  i:)ublish  for  the  promotion  of  historical  scholar- 
ship in  the  country.  Some  of  the  things  that  have  been  published 
have  been  very  excellent :  some  have  not  been.  Some  have  been 
highly  advisable,  things  Avhich  every  historical  scholar  and  which  the 
intelligent  public  Avould  wish  to  have,  and  others  have  been  things 
which  have  been  of  comparatively  slight  importance  and  value.  It 
was  thought  by  the  President  that  the  conniiission  which  he  then 
nan)cd  might,  by  going  over  the  whole  field  and  considering  it  in  all 
its  aspects,  from  the  point  of  view  of  historical  ]3roduction  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  historians,  provide  a  better  system  for  dealing 
with  the  whole  matter.  So  this  commission  canvassed  all  the  differ- 
ent parts  and  asj)ects  of  American  history;  pointed  out  where  a 
great  deal  of  work  had  already  been  done,  and  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  gaps  existed;  attempted,  in  other  words,  to  show  how,  by  sup- 
plementing the  vast  body  of  historical  publications  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  brought  out,  the  thing  might  be  rounded  out  into  a  sys- 
tem and  those  things  published  which  most  need  to  be  published. 

This  material  deals  chiefly  with  documentary  publications,  the 
supposition  being  that  the  Government  would  not  publish  histories, 
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y  but  would  publish  materials  for  histories;  and  therefore  the  ques- 
^  tion  what  sort  of  materials  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  his- 
torians and  best  be  worked  up  by  private  endeavor  subsequently 
and  subserve  the  interests  of  the  next  generation  was  the  question 
that  was  chiefly  before  us.  We  made  a  report  upon  that,  which  was 
approved  by  the  committee  on  department  methods  and  transmit- 
ted to  thv  President,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  Congress  in  Febru- 
arj'  last,  a  little  while  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

That  report  exists  in  the  form  of  a  quarto  pamphlet,  in  the  form 
made  out  by  the  committee  on  dei)artnient  methods. 

The  Chair:\iax.  Do  you  happen  to  have  any  extra  copies  of  it? 

Doctor  Jameson.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  several  here,  which  are  at  the 
service  of  the  comnuttee  if  desired.  It  also  exists  in  this  form: 
''A  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting," 
and  so  forth;  a  Senate  document — Senate  Document  Xo.  714  of  the 
Sixtieth  Congress,  second  session. 

Now.  after  such  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  field  and  of  the  needs, 
iind  of  the  gaj^s  and  the  means  of  filling  those  gaps,  and  after 
describing  the  practice  which  has  been  followed  by  other  govern- 
ments in  this  matter,  chiefly  the  practice  of  having  an  expert  com- 
mission to  deal  with  the  thing  in  a  continuous  and  orderly  manner, 
the  connnission  proceeded  at  the  end  of  this  report  to  recommend  a 
system  of  that  sort  for  our  Government,  a  system  w^hereby  a  commis- 
sion, independent  of  departments  and  composed  of  persons  A'ersed  in 
history  and  of  good  judgment  in  historical  matters,  should  hereafter 
pro])ose  plans  and  supervise  the  execution  of  ])lans  for  the  historical 
publications  of  the  Government — that  is,  that  hereafter  a  systematic 
endeavor  shall  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  historians  and  of  the 
readers  of  the  future  by  providing  such  volumes  of  documents  as  are 
most  needed,  and  by  seeing  that  they  are  well  executed.  This  we 
have  conceived  to  be  not  only  a  measure  for  improving  the  product, 
but  an  economical  measure,  a  measure  which  wo.uld  save  the  (lovern- 
ment  money. 

Assuming  that  the  Government  was  to  spend  considerable  sums 
of  money  for  histoi-ical  publications  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  it  would  be  tlie  means  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  (lovernment  got 
the  worth  of  its  money  by  having  what  was  needled,  rather  than  what 
was  not  needed;  what  was  planned  for  deliberately,  rather  than 
what  was  of  casual  origin;  and  having  what  was  executed  done  w^ell 
and  in  accordance  with  a  systematic  plan  and  scientific  control.  This 
report  ended  with  a  bill  which  gives  the  simple  outlines  of  such  a 
commission.  That  bill,  slightly  modified,  is  the  bill  which  is  here 
before  the  connnittee. 

The  CiiAiiniAX.  Doctor,  can  you  tell  us  briefly  what  the  other  goA- 
ernments  have  done  in  this  matter? 

Doctor  Jamkson.  "Well,  some  of  them  began  with  modes  of  opera- 
tion as  casual  as  the  United  States  has  hitherto  pursued,  but  nearly 
all  of  them  iu)w  have  commissions  of  about  this  sort;  commissions 
of  historical  experts  which  plan  and  execute  volumes  of  historical 
documents  which  they  suppose  to  be  of  the  most  importance  and 
value  to  the  public;  connnissions  which  plan  them  and  supervise  their 
execution.  That  is  substantially  the  system  in  every  important 
country  except  England,  and  in  P^ngland  it  prevails  with  respect 
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to  one  part  of  their  historical  output,  namely,  the  publications  in  the 
control  of  what  is  called  the  "historical  manuscripts  commission," 
although  they  are  still  going  on  with  the  older  series  not  supervised 
by  such  a  commission,  but  supervised  by  the  master  of  rolls,  who, 
although  an  equity  judge,  is  the  head  of  the  archiA^es  service. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  a  notion  of  the  com- 
parative expenditures  in  the  past  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  foreign  goxernments  in  connection  with  historical 
publications  ? 

Doctor  JAMESo^■.  The  systems  differ  so  much  that  to  make  exact 
comparisons  probabh-  is  not  possible.  About  fifteen  years  ago  I  pre- 
pared with  some  care  a  paper  for  the  Americaji  Historical  Associa- 
tion upon  that  subject- — the  expenditures  of  foreign  governments  in 
behalf  of  history — and  the  data  tliei'e  given  are  probably  substan- 
tially true  at  the  present  time.  It  ap]iears  from  ihis  table  (p.  7) 
in  this  report  of  our  conunittee  that  the  United  States  Covernment 
has  on  the  average  expended  in  printiug  documentary  texts,  calen- 
dars of  manuscripts,  and  other  historical  Aolumes  $ir)9,000  per  annum 
since  the  year  ISiK).  Now.  T  do  not  think  the  figures  are  given  for 
other  countries;  yes 

The  Chahs.aian.  I  have  an  impression  that  we  have  been  expend- 
ing more  than  other  goxeruments. 

Doctor  jA:\rESON.  Yes.  I  can  answer  the  question  best,  so  far  as 
other  countries  are  concerned,  by  reading  from  page  3(>  of  this  report: 

Some  years  a.u:(),  wlit'ii  a  systematic-  .-ittemijt  was  mnile  to  obtain  fii^ures  for 
the  comparison,  they  were  spending  considerably  less.  Great  Britain  was  then 
spending  abont  .$7.5,000  per  aninnn  for  the  i»i'e]taration  and  printing  of  docu- 
mentary historieal  volnnies;  linssia  about  .^aO.OOO;  France  abont  .$;]<),()00;  Ger- 
many and  Prussia,  for  preparation  alone,  not  i)rlnts,  about  $23,000;  while  the 
United  States,  then  at  the  height  of  its  expenditure  for  the  official  records  of 
the  war,  was  spending  in  such  ways  more  tlian  ,$2.W,000. 

The  United  States  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  expenditure  and 
was  spending  $tir>0,000  per  annum,  but  on  the  average  of  the  last 
twenty  years  it  has  been  about  $150,000,  while  the  average  of  other 
countries,  I  think,  has  not  much  changed  from  what  it  was  com- 
puted to  be  in  1890.  We  have  sj^ent  much  more  money  than  they 
have,  therefore. 

The  Chairman.  Have  3a)u  a  pretty  good  notion  of  the  character 
of  the  material  which  other  governments  have  been  printing,  so  that 
you  can  express  an  opinion  of  the  comparative  results — whether  they 
are  getting  as  nnich  for  their  less  expenditure  as  we  are  getting  for 
our  greater  expenditure? 

Doctor  Jameson.  Yes;  I  think  I  know  them  pretty  intimately,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  they  are  getting  more  for  their  money.  The 
quality  of  their  historical  publications  is  distinctly  higher.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  course,  in  saying  that  they  are  getting  more  for  their 
money  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  such  things,  the  cost 
of  learned  labor,  is  less  in  Europe  tlian  in  America,  as  in  many 
other  things. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  the  tariff  has  anything  to  do 
with  that,  I  suppose? 

Doctor  Jameson.  T  do  not  see  how  it  can  have.  But  the  reason 
why  the  quality  of  their  work  is  higher  is  mainly  the  fact  that  a 
better  system  is  followed  and  better  talent  is  selected  and  employed. 
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The  Chairman.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Burke,  suggests,  Doctor  Jame- 
son, to  ask  you  whether  you  have  cousidered  the  question  of  what 
the  expenditure  would  be  under  this  bill — the  probable  expenditure. 

Doctor  Jameson.  Exactly  Avhat  Congress  may  choose  to  appro- 
priate. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  results 
that  are  really  desirable?  Have  you  considered  that  question?  Of 
course,  if  you  have  not  considered  it  you  will  not  address  yourself 
to  it. 

Doctor  Jameson.  This  commission  spoken  of  in  the  bill  could  do 
extremely  useful  things  for  the  Government  and  for  the  historical 
public  upon  appropriations  of  so  small  a  matter  as  $25,000.  But 
after  about  $10,000  or  something  of  that  sort  is  expended  annually 
in  maintenance,  all  in  excess  Avould  be  simply  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  excellent  volumes  of  historical  matter  which  could  be  brought 
out  per  annum.  That  is  why  T  spoke  indefinitely  when  you  first 
asked  the  question.  Tt  is  a  connnission  of  Avhich  I  supi)()se  in  any 
case  the  running  expenses  would  not  be  great.  The  most  of  a  sum 
so  small  as  $25,000  would  be  spent  in  the  production  of  volumes,  and 
the  more  dollars  appropriated — the  larger  the  appropriation — the 
more  volumes  per  annum. 

Now,  in  this  survey  by  our  committee  of  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  public  with  respect  to  historical  publications  (pp. 
9-34  of  the  rejiort)  a  great  nuiny  things  are  laid  out.  There  is  a  very 
extensive  programme  which  ought  in  the  future  to  be  carried  through. 
But  whether  it  should  be  carried  through  at  a  rapid  rate  or  at  a 
slow  rate  would  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  approj^riations.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  scheme  which  calls  for  any  definite  portion  of  that 
programme  to  be  executed  at  any  definite  time.  Tt  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  attempt  to  execute  it  rapidly.  It  is  not  ])ossible  to  cause  that 
whole  programme  to  be  carried  out  with  good  quality  in  a  short  time. 
Rapid  execution  would  be  bad  execution. 

The  (^irAiRAiAx.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  connnission  should  have  a 
salary? 

Doctor  Ja.mkson.  The  reixn-t  of  our  committee  in  the  scheme  which 
is  set  forth  here  on  i)age  40  i)rovided  for  a  compensation  to  the 
members  of  the  connnission,  and  that,  I  think,  would  be  advisable. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  such  a  connnission  to  carry  out  its  w'ork 
without  coming  to  Washington  and  holding  meetings  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  the  country  adequately 
represented  unless  men  who  are  remote  from  this  place  as  well  as 
men  who  are  near  it — nu>n  in  the  Far  West  and  West  as  well  as  in 
the  East — should  be  appointed,  that  all  historical  interests  of  the 
country  should  be  represented.  That  would  mean  also  an  a[)propria- 
tion  foi"  traveling  expenses  of  the  members  in  coming  to  such  meet- 
ings. I  suppose  if  it  were  to  do  anything  large  the  conunis-ion  would 
have  to  have  a  secretary  and  some  small  office  force,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  appro|)riation  would  inevital)ly  be  sjjent  in  ):)reparing  and  print- 
ing such  vohnues  as  miglit  be  expedient,  with  a  rapidity  proportion- 
ate to  the  ajipropriation  of  the  year.  One  hundi-ed  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  is  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years,  woidd 
be  altogether  too  much  for  any  such  commission  to  start  out  with. 
If  snch  a  commission  were  established.  T  supj)ose  it  would  be  inex- 
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pedient  for  them  to  start  otherwise  than  with  a  considerably  less 
appropriation  than  that.  After  they  get  nnder  headway  I  think  it 
might  be  found  possible  to  spend  that  much ;  but  I  should  not  think 
so,  because  quality  M^ould  be  more  important  than  quantity  in  such  a 
service. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  indicate  the  character  of  the  things  which 
probably  the  commission  would  deem  best  to  print,  in  a  general  way? 

Doctor  Jameson.  Thej^  are  named  here  in  the  middle  of  page  34; 
several  things  selected  from  all  the  recommendations  which  had 
occurred  to  them,  to  which  they  would  give  the  foremost  place.  For 
instance,  on  the  military  side,  it  is  obvious  from  the  situation  of 
things  at  the  War  Department  that  the  thing  most  expedient  to  be 
dealt  Avith  first  would  be  the  official  records  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 
Those  are  in  a  state  to  be  published.  Of  things  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  any  one  would  say,  I  should  suppose — I  know  we  have  a 
better  authority  here  than  mine  about  that — but  I  believe  it  is  gen- 
erally considered  that  after  the  journals  and  i)ajjers  of  the  Continental 
Congress  the  papers  of  Andrew  Jackson  are  the  most  needful  to  be 
published  of  the  materials  there. 

In  the  colonial  period  we  have  rather  more  need  of  a  series  of 
commissions  and  instructions  to  the  governors  of  the  colonies  than  of 
any  other  one  thing  toward  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  the  co- 
lonial period;  but  I  should  say  that  the  one  great  recommendation 
which  the  connnittee  made  in  this  report  Avas  that  a  series  continu- 
ing the  old  American  State  Pa])ers,  but  adajited  to  modern  condi- 
tions and  adapted  to  the  materials  of  the  last  seventy  years,  should 
be  generated.  That  whole  series  of  American  State  Papers  in  folio 
was  an  extraordinary  production  for  a  young  nation  to  have  carried 
through,  and  is  invaluable  to  all  historical  students  of  the  period 
from  1789  to  1828.  But  from  the  year  1828  the  series  could  l^e  given 
a  greater  expansion  on  the  economic  line,  but  substantially  along  the 
lines  of  the  xVmerican  State  Papers.  A  continuance  of  that,  under 
such  a  title  as  National  State  Pai:)ers,  ought  to  be  undertaken.  Most 
of  the  recommendations  which  the  committee  made  could  be  summed 
up  as  portions  of  a  series  of  national  state  papers,  subdivided  very 
much  as  the  old  American  State  Pa[)ers  Avere.  That  would  be.  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  the  most  important  single  undertaking 
that  the  future  commission  could  take  up. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  say,  doctor? 

Doctor  Jainieson.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Burke.  Doctor,  does  this  bill  contemplate  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  commission— that  is,  to  serve  indefinitely? 

Doctor  Jameson.  I  understand  so;  and  I  should  think  that  would 
be  expedient.  A  steady  policy  fi-amed  by  a  relatively  permanent 
commission  would,  I  should  think,  give  the  best  product. 

Mr.  Burke.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  commission  consisting 
of  so  many  as  nine? 

Doctor  Jameson.  Perha])s  it  is  not  necessary,  but  in  the  operations 
which  the  committee  proposes  they  thought  of  nine  as  a  number  that 
would  enable  different  aspects  of  histor}',  different  interests  in  his- 
tory, different  parts  of  the  country,  to  be  represented,  and  they 
wished  to  have  a  commission  the  scope  of  which  and  the  interests 
of  which  should  be  broad.     They  also  thought  that  in  anj^  relations 
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with  the  departments  there  sliouKl  be  some  such  scheme — althoujG^h 
that  would  not  be  developed  in  the  act — as  that  which  is  set  forth 
here  on  page  40,  whereby  subcommittees  of  three  should  be  appointed 
by  the  commission  to  act  with  subcommittees  of  three  to  be  appointed 
by  tiie  individual  dei^artments.  Oi  course,  liillierto  most  of  the  his- 
torical publications  have  been  the  offspring  of  particular  depart- 
ments, and  this  commission  would  need  to  exercise,  with  regard  to 
them,  discretion  and  tact  in  an  advisory  way,  which  would  best  work 
out,  we  thought,  if  subcommittees  of  an  equal  number,  representing 
on  the  one  hand  the  departments  and  on  the  other  hand  this  com- 
mission, should  try  to  get  together  in  such  a  way  that  no  publica- 
tion should  be  issued  Avhich  had  not  the  approval  of  a  representative 
subcommittee  of  this  commission  on  the  one  hand  and  of  a  repre- 
sentative committee  of  the  department  on  the  other  hand.  That  is 
not  a  detail  to  be  put  into  the  act,  I  dare  say,  but,  at  any  rate,  it 
would  be  a  useful  mode  of  operation,  and  calls  for  i\  little  larger 
commission  than  four  or  five  or  six. 

Mr.  BuiJKE.  What  does  the  rei)()rt  indicate  as  to  coiupensation,  the 
amount  to  be  paid  ^ 

Doctoi-  Jamksox.  Nothing  is  intimated  as  to  that,  except  that  it 
is  intimated  that  it  would  be  appro])riate  that  there  should  be  some 
small  conij)ensation.  because  the  meml)ers  of  the  connnission,  if  they 
ai'e  fit  men  to  tleal  with  such  i)roblenis  as  these,  are  men  who  already 
have  their  occupations,  and  would  devote  to  this  as  much  time  as 
they  could  in  coming  here  to  meetings  and  in  dealing  at  home  with 
the  reports  submitted  to  them  or  documents  transmitted  to  them 
by  their  chairman  and  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Government  wofdd  really  get  the  benefit 
of  what  they  are  doing  in  their  private  avocations:  for  instance,  if  it 
be  pursuing  some  bi-anch  of  history  in  some  university,  that  would 
be  their  regulai-  work'^ 

Doctor  Jameson.  They  would  usually  be  of  that  class.  If  the. 
Government  wished  to  have  the  best  historical  talent  for  such  a. 
commission,  the  wisest  and  most  competent  to  advise  in  this  matter, 
it  niust  seek  them  whiTe  the.y  are,  and  generally  they  are  occupied 
with  university  work,  from  which  they  get  their  livelihood  and  from 
which  they  could  not  be  wholly  diverted,  but  from  which  they  could 
divert  part  of  the  time  to  a  work  like  this. 

The  CiiAJitMAX.  And  historical  scholars  outside  of  tile  regulai- 
universities^ 

Doctor  Jamksox.  Yes.  But  that  is  not  so  large  a  class  as  those  who 
are  occupied  with  university  work  in  this  country. 

The  CriAiiJMAN.  Xow,  Doctor,  would  you  be  good  enough  to  indi- 
cate the  order  in  which  you  would  like  to  have  the  committee  hear 
the  various  gentlemen?  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  hear  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Dutch  Commission  (m  National  Historical  Publications. 

Doctor  Jamksox.  Yes. 

The  Ghaikmax.  We  will  heai-  Doctor  Golenbrandei-. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  H.  T.  COLENBRANDER,  OF  THE  HAGUE,  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  DUTCH  COMMISSION  ON  NATIONAL  HISTOR- 
ICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The  CiiAir.MAN.  DDctur,  the  coniniittee  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
you,  and  would  like  to  hear  especially  of  such  an  organization  as  the 
Dutch  comniission,  and  how  they  do  things  in  Holland. 

Doctor  CoLENBRANDER.  In  Holland  a  few  years  ago  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  left  to  private  enterprise,  private  sacieties.  Of  course,  a 
good  number  of  publications  were  made  through  subsidies  by  the 
State,  and  people  went  for  the  snbsiclies  to  that  department  of  the 
State  which  was  subservient  to  the  subject.  So  a  number  of  publi- 
cations have  been  paid  for  by  the  war  dei)artnient.  others  being  sub- 
sidized by  the  department  of  the  interior,  and  others  being  subsidized 
by  the  niarine  department.  The  result  of  it  was  that  people  who 
were  best  aware  of  the  matter  had  the  idea  that  the  Government  was 
spending  money  on  certain  parts  of  a  system  which  it  Avould  better 
take  in  hand  itself  and  devote  attention  to  it  itself  and  have  the 
work  done  by  the  best  talent  in  the  country.  That  idea  became  gen- 
eral. It  was  only  a  (]iiestion  v^hether  they  would  gi\e  a  grant  to  the 
existing  National  Historical  Society  or  appoiut  a  connnittee  them- 
selves. They  resorted  to  the  last  line  of  action,  and  ap[)ointed  a 
committee  of  ten  persons,  to  meet  once  a  year,  ;iud  as  often  otherwise 
as  thej'^  deemed  necessary,  in  the  central  department  of  archives 
at  The  Hague,  and  A'estecl  the  presidency  in  the  general  archivist  of 
the  Kingdom,  one  of  the  archivists  acting  as  secretary. 

The  commission  was  to  consist  of  10  members,  for  the  most  part 
university  jirofessors,  and  some  of  them  archivists  and  private  his- 
torical scholars  of  a  high  standing.  The  fir;st  work  this  commis- 
sion resolved  to  undertake  was  to  make  a  general  survey  of  all  the 
matters  they  knew  would  be  of  use  for  the  study  of  national  history, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  all  existing  publications,  so  they  made  a 
comparison  between  what  existed  and  what  might  be  claimed  or 
represented  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  study  of  history;  and  so 
they  came  to  the  result  of  pointing  out  a  certain  number  of  gaps 
to  be  filled  up  by  new  publications. 

This  report  was  presented  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  with 
his  leave  it  was  printed  and  offered  to  the  historical  societies  and 
historical  scholars,  to  make  them  aware  of  what  the  connnission  was 
about.  Theu  a  certain  sum  was  granted  on  the  budget  of  the  min- 
istry of  the  interior  for  the  free  use  of  the  connnission.  The  sum 
has  been  raised  from  time  to  time  as  it  proved  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  do  all  that  the  committee  wanted  to  be  done. 

In  comparison  with  the  sums  I  have  heard  menticmed  here  this 
ulonlint^  of  course  the  sums  granted  there  are  very  small;  in  the  first 
place,  on  account  of  the  greater  chea]^ne-s  of  labor  of  all  kinds  in 
llolland,  and.  sec()ndly.  the  object  in  itself  is  smaller,  according  to  the 
sinallness  (rf  the  country.  The  general  opinion.  I  may  fairly  state, 
i«  thii.t  the  system  has  worked  well,  and  that  it  is  of  use  in  bringing 
forth  esj)ecially  such  publications  as  are  too  difficult  and  too  vast  to 
be  procured  or  to  be  publi.^iied  by  private  scholars  in  their  leisure 
hours,  because  really  there  do  not  exist  many  private  scholars  who 
have  their  full  time  to  irive  to  such  a  thing.     INTost  of  their  time  is 
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taken  up  by  other  work,  by  luiiver^ity  work,  oi-  work  of  quite  another 
kind  in  connection  with  their  livinj2:.  so  that  the  experience  which  we 
have  had  is  that  it  is  not  enouirh  to  <rive  a  certain  sum  and  appoint 
a  connnittee  to  spend  that  sum,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  have  a  cer- 
tain staff  of  peopk-  who  are  avai bible  for  doinjz;  that  work.  \nd  so 
a  second  step  we  are  now  goina"  to'take  is  to  apj^oint  on  a  small  scale, 
which  may  be  expanded  after  a  few  years,  a  certain  number  of  peo- 
ple who  will  be  considered  as  oovernment  officials,  to  be  intrusted 
with  such  o-overnment  publications,  which  of  course  does  not  exclude 
the  idea  of  other  scholar^^  biMn<.>-  interested  in  the  work,  but  it  is  to 
give  assurance  that  such  publications  as  may  not  appeal  to  private 
scholars,  and  which  may  be  deemed  probably  the  most  necessarj'  by 
the  connnittee  and  the  most  proper  to  be  i>rocured  or  published  bv 
the  state,  will  lind  always  somebodv  on  hand  to  be  put  in  charge 
of  it. 

The  CiiAumAX.  Can  you  give  the  couunittee  some  illustration  of 
the  works  that  you  have  printed,  or  that  have  been  j^rinted  through 
the  action  of  the  connnission  in  Holland? 

Doctor  CoLENnRANDER.  Yes.  For  instance,  one  of  the  first  things 
the  committee  did  was  to  undertake  a  large  publication  of  documents 
to  ocmnect  the  history  of  the  old  Dutch  Republic,  which  till  then  had 
largely  fixed  the  attention  of  scholars,  to  the  history  of  modern 
times.  So  a  large  publication  has  been  undertaken  of  the  revolu- 
tionary j)erio(l,  l)eginning  in  ITUr).  The  seven  volumes  tliat  have 
appeared  bring  the  history  down  to  the  year  ISOC).  This  publication 
is  to  be  continued  until  the  year  1840. 

Another  thing  is  the  publication  of  materials  for  the  history  of 
Dutch  trade.  A  great  number  of  serials  have  been  projected,  two 
of  which  are  now  in  prejjaration,  one  dealing  with  Baltic  trade  from 
its  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  one  with  the 
Mediterranean  trade  and  the  Levant  trade  in  the  same  period.  One 
of  the  publications  deals  with  the  history  of  the  cloth-making  indus- 
try in  the  city  of  Levden.  as  an  instance  of  the  development  of  an 
industrial  center  from  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  present  time. 
One  of  the  publications  is  to  deal  with  the  history  of  the  Amstei'dam 
exchange  and  the  Amsterdam  banks. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  document  thai  would  be  very  \alu- 
able  in  America  just  now. 

Doctor  CoKEXURANDER.  Other  publications  are  intended  to  till  up 
gaps  left  by  existing  ])ublications.  which  have  been  stopped  before 
they  were  finished,  because  the  |)ublisher  died  or  because  the  society 
had  no  more  money  to  spend  ui)(!U  them,  or  for  some  I'eason  like  that. 
One  of  the  things  the  state  projxises  to  do  is  to  provide  for  missing 
parts  of  ])ublications.  which  have  been  undertaken  in  former  timea 
by  somebf)dy  else,  and  it  is  intended  that  it  shall  be  the  central  his- 
torical agency  of  the  country.  The  division  of  labor  between  the 
state  agency  and  the  foremost  historical  societies  is. mostly  this,  that 
the  historical  .societies  confine  themselves  more  and  more  to  publish- 
ing materials  of  a  short  character  which  form  an  entity  in  them- 
selves, while  the  state  agency  confines  itsi>If  chiefly  to  the  publication 
of  long  series  of  homogenous  documents,  which  are  projierly  left  to 
the  state,  because  tliey  are  more  costly  and  because  the  state  can 
better  secure  regularity  of  the  product. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  yon  anything  further  to  offer,  Doctor? 

Doctor  CoLENBiUNDER.  I  thank  you,  no,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  under  great  obligation  to  you 
for  your  very  ilhiminating  statement  about  the  custom  of  your 
country. 

Now,  Doctor  Jameson,  who  M'ill  you  suggest? 

Doctor  Jameson.  I  would  suggest  Mr.  Adams. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  ESQ.,  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Cpiairman.  Technically.  1  suppose  it  is  Mr.  Adams,  of  Lin- 
coln, but  known  outside  as  of  Boston;  perhaps  better  known  as  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  AnAMS.  That  would  do,  sir. 

Doctor  Jameson.  I  suggest  that  the  description  uiiglit  hv  "  pres- 
ident of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.'' 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes.  In  this  connection  that  would  be  my  proper 
designation,  '*  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society." 

The  Chairman.  Proceed, 

Mr.  Adams.  I  have  very  little  to  say,  and  the  time  of  the  committee 
is  of  great  value,  and  in  the  presence  of  men  like  Mr.  Jameson  and 
Mr.  Putnam  I  shoukl  not  pretend  to  express  any  opinion  in  relation 
to  the  character  of  the  publications  of  other  nations,  or  as  to  the 
precedence  which  should  be  given  to  the  national  publications  here. 
The  only  thing  I  would  have  to  say  which  would  be  of  any  value  to 
the  committee  would  relate  to  this  proposed  commission,  and  that 
can  be  put  in  very  few  words. 

The  essential  thing  with  respect  to  every  commission  of  this  sort 
is  the  seci-etary.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  get  a  perfectly  analogous 
case  in  the  famous  work  done  by  Horace  Mann,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools.  He  was  there  the  secretary  of 
the  board  of  education,  and  as  secretary  he  accomplislied  this  work. 
It  is  just  so  in  one  of  these  things.  I  should  very  strongly  dissent 
from  any  idea  that  the  members  of  this  commission  should  be  salaried. 
Necessarily  if  they  are,  it  is  a  small  salary,  and  a  small  salary  is  a 
great  inducement  to  very  poor  material.  The  one  person,  in  my  view 
of  the  nuitter,  who  shoidd  be  salaried  Avould  be  the  secretary.  The 
other  members  should  serve  because  the  appointment  is  considered 
an  honorable  distinction,  as  they  do  on  the  board  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  for  instance,  as  they  do  on  the  Peabody  fund:  that  it  is 
an  honor  and  a  compliment  to  be  appointed;  and  all  the  compensa- 
tion that  they  receive  would  be  simply  their  expenses  in  attending 
meetings. 

I  should  strongly  advise,  from  my  own  experience,  that  the  com- 
mission be  not  less  than  the  number  named  in  the  bill,  provided  you 
do  not  pay  them, .provided  it  is  an  honorary  distinction,  and  that  the 
only  salai-ied  peison  would  be  the  secretary,  and  he  should  be  not 
(mly  a  recording  officer,  but  the  head  of  the  thing,  and  the  organizing 
mind  coiniected  with  it.  He  should  be  a  salaried  person,  and  the 
salary  should  be  sufficient  to  invite  to  it  the  high  order  of  intelligence 
and  experience  and  o])servation  and  education  that  the  work  requires. 
Then  the  work  Avould  be  mapped  out  in  a  leisurely  Avay  and  would 
be  eone  at  in  an  orderly  wav — a  thing  which  we  have  ne\er  yet  done 
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in  this  country.  ^^\'  have  done  an  inmienso  amount  of  printini!;,  but 
it  is  all  of  what  niij>ht  be  called  a  spasmodic  character.  They  would 
print  this,  that,  and  the  other  thinji',  and  when  they  got  through  with 
printing  soiuething  oi-  other,  they  would,  in  certain  cases  that  I  have 
been  accpiainted  with,  have  an  army  of  clerks,  and  so  forth,  and  the 
object  would  be  to  keej)  them  in  jxjsition  and  keep  them  employed, 
and  then  thcv  would  piint  a  great  deal  of  matter  which  is  of  very 
slight  value.  If  i)roperly  handled  and  gone  at  in  a  well-considered 
manner,  this  propose*!  connuission  would  sa\e  a  great  deal  of  public 
money  by  ])reventing  this  indiscriminate  printing  here  and  thei'e  and 
everywhere  without  any  head  or  any  order,  and  they  would  gradually 
settle  down,  as  has  been  the  case  with  Holland,  as  I  understand,  and 
with  other  govermnents — they  would  settle  down  on  a  well-ccmsidered, 
systematic  plan  of  puldication,  which  would  move  along  on  estab- 
lished lines,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  accomplish  very  consider- 
able results. 

But  I  do  think  that  if  there  is  one  thing  in  connection  with  every- 
thing of  this  sort  which  is  pernicious  it  is  attaching  to  the  offices 
small  salaries,  which  invite  very  ordinary  men,  which  make  it  an 
object  with  ver^'  ordinary  men,  and,  in  the  second  place,  having  a 
man  of  inferior  qualifications  in  the  position  of  secretary — having 
a  man  there  who  is  "  looking  for  a  job,"  as  the  expression  is.  But 
if  this  bill  were  reported  and  passed  in  the  simple  form  proposed  and 
the  connnission  were  then  organized  and  established  on  the  Hnes 
that  I  have  indicated,  I  think  that  any  expert  in  the>e  matters  would 
say  at  once  that  it  is  a  most  desirable  thing  to  accomplish;  and  the 
result  would  be  not  only  a  reduction  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
worthless  material  which  is  now  published  without  any  organization, 
but  if  proceeded  with  slowly  and  in  a  well-ordered  manner,  in  a 
few  years  we  should  have  what  is  a  very  great  desideratum.  T  think 
that  is  all  I  have  to  suggest. 

The  Ctiatr^iax.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest,  Mr.  Burke '^ 

Mr.  BrifKE.  No.  He  lias  brought  out  tiie  very  idea  T  had  in 
mind.  I  had  in  mind  the  idea  that  this  connnission,  if  it  was  to  ac- 
complish anything,  would  have  to  rely  largely  on  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes.  I  will  give  you  the  case  of  the  society  of  which 
r  am  the  head,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  that  is  a 
case  exactly  in  point.  That  is  the  oldest  historical  society,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  world,  at  any  rate  in  America,  and  it  is  the  mother  or 
the  father  of  all  the  historical  societies  in  America.  It  is  limited  in 
membershi})  by  law  to  100  nuMubers.  Now,  that  society  has  published 
a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  niattei'.  but  as  I  look  tln-ough  its  pub- 
lications— perhaps  noAv  150  volumes,  I  do  not  remember — the  amount 
of  waste  that  there  has  been  thei-e  is  mortifying  to  me.  One  of  my 
efforts  has  been,  as  death  made  a  change  possible,  to  get  a  secretary,  or 
what  we  call  an  editor.  Within  a  year  we  have  got  Mr.  Worthington 
C.  Ford,  a  very  accomplished  editor,  and  he  is  the  one  salaried  man 
connected  with  the  whole  institution,  and  Mr.  Ford  is  bringing  slowly 
and  in  a  mature  fashion  things  into  shape,  and  there  is  not  connected 
with  the  society  in  any  way,  excei)t  in  a  mere  subordinate  capacity  of 
assistant  librarians  and  i)eople  of  that  sort,  a  single  salaried  man 
except  Mr.  Ford.     All  the  members,  if  they  should  receive  money. 
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would  consider  the  system  destructive  and  demoralizing  at  once. 
Wliatever  is  done  is  done  for  the  highest  possible  reasons  and  public 
considerations  and  as  a  matter  of  public  obligation,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  salaries,  I  think,  is  simply  ruinous. 

Mr.  BijRivE.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  probable  expense  that 
would  be  incurred  under  a  commission  such  as  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Adams.  No.  sir;  I  have  not  for  the  United  States.  T  know 
what  we  have  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  where  we 
publish  only  perhaps  a  couple  of  volumes  a  year,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  There  we  should  be  considered  by  you  as  a  very  moderate 
establishment,  as  our  entire  expenses,  all  the  running  expenses  of  the 
establishment,  are  not  more  than  $12,000  or  $18,000  a  year,  and  that 
includes  the  building  and  the  library  and  everything  connected  with 
it.  But  I  must  freely  say  that  as  to  the  United  States  Mr.  Putnam 
and  Doctor  Jameson  would  have  an  idea  better  than  I.  and  I  should 
not  presume  to  put  forth  my  opinion  in  comparison  Avith  theirs,  as 
they  are  so  much  better  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject  than  T. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you.     Xow,  Admiral  Mahan. 

STATEMENT  OF  ADMIRAL  ALFRED  T.  MAHAN,  U.  S.  NAVY, 

RETIRED. 

Admiral  Mahax.  I  have  very  little  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  with  all  their  experience,  because  I 
have  no  experience  in  the  matter.  1  ]3resume  that  the  Government 
proposes  to  go  on  with  publications  of  this  character,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  how  they  are  to  get  the  best  results  with  the  money  they  are 
to  spend. 

I  should  not  have  spoken  of  it  at  all,  but  I  find  myself  differing  so 
much  from  Mr.  Adams's  point  of  view  with  regard  to  salaries  that  I 
think  I  ought  to  speak  upon  the  matter.  So  far  as  I  now  remember 
of  the  movements  of  the  Committee  on  Documentary  Publications, 
which  was  our  name,  it  was  I  who  suggested  the  idea  of  compensa- 
tion. These  eminent  gentlemen  are  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work 
for  the  Government,  and  they  should  be  remunerated.  But  the  case 
is  not  the  same,  in  my  apprehension,  as  that  of  a  historical  society 
in  a  State,  which  is  a  purely  voluntary  society,  not  employed  by  the 
State  in  any  way,  but  purely  a  voluntary  association  of  men  who 
come  together  voluntarily,  and  their  own  interest  carries  on  this  work. 

T  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Adams  that  the  active  or  working  man 
must  be  the  secretary.  More  will  depend  upon  him  than  upon  any 
one  member,  but  you  will  call  upon  these  other  gentlemen  to  do  a 
large  amount  of  work  for  the  Government,  which  will  be  in  a  measure 
a  large  economy  for  the  Government  if  they  do  the  work  conscien- 
tiously, and  T  always  experience  tlie  conhcientions  j)ressin*e  that  is  put 
upon  me  when  T  feel  that  I  am  being  paid  for  the  work  I  am  doing; 
I  feel  that  T  must  do  it  better  than  I  would  do  voluntary  work.  ()f 
course  the  interest  in  the  work  conies  in  to  encourage  a  man  already 
disposed  to  do  it.  That  is  another  matter.  But  these  gentlemen  will 
be  called  away  from  the  work  in  which  they  are  immediately  inter- 
ested to  engage  in  one  in  which  they  can  not  fail  to  have  some  in- 
terest; they  will  be  called  to  meet  sometimes,  because  as  historical 
students  thev  can  not  fail  to  wish  to  see  the  thinof  carried  on  to  the 
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very  best  advantage.  But  the  Government,  in  intending  to  employ  a 
number  of  men,  ought  to  give  them  some  moderate  compensation  as 
representing  the  time  they  give  and  their  experience  in  the  matter, 
and  also  to  exert  that  influence  that  comes  to  a  num  when  lie  is 
receiving  money  and  Avho  expects  that  he  must  give  work  in  return. 

As  regards  the  methods  and  personnel  of  the  commission,  I  pre- 
sume that  the  couunission  will  be  cliosen,  as  the  expression  here  is, 
of  men  of  the  highest  standing  and  judgment.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
matter  of  opinion,  but  it  can  be  assumed  that  men  of  high  standing 
would  seek  and  get  the  appointment.  We  must  assume  that  a  cer- 
tain amoiuit  of  discretion  would  be  used  by  the  persons  who  appoint 
them.  I  think  that  the  secretary  sliould  be  adequately  salaried,  but 
beyond  that  I  think  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  say. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  like  to  ask  3'ou  if  we  have  not  a  number  of 
couunissions  at  present,  who  are  rendering  service  to  the  country  in 
a  similar  sense  with  this  connnission,  that  are  not  salaried? 

Admiral  Mahan.  I  do  not  know.  Of  course,  I  might  know 
through  the  press,  but  I  do  not  know  actually  even  in  that  way. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Mr.  Putnam,  would  you  speak? 

Mr.  PuTNAAi.  Perhaps,  after  Professor  Andrews. 

The  CriAiR^rAx.  Very  well ;  Professor  Andrews.  . 

STATEMENT  OF  PROF.   CHARLES  M.   ANDREWS,   OF  THE  JOHNS 
HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Chairman.  Professor  Andrews,  you  are  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University? 

Professor  Axi)rp:ws.  Yes.  sir.  As  I  see  the  question  before  us,  Mr. 
Chairnuin,  it  is  simply  trying  to  bring  the  United  States  into  con- 
formity with  other  countries  that  have  adopted  a  scientific  method 
in  dealing  with  their  papers  and  documents  and  preparing  them  for 
the  use  of  scholars  and  the  public  at  large.  It  is  rather  well  known — 
I  may  be  here  repeating  what  others  have  said — that  while  the  Gov- 
ernment has  expended  large  amounts  of  mone}'  in  the  publication 
of  its  historical  material,  it  has  not  always  expended  that  money 
as  wisely,  as  economically,  and  to  the  best  advantage  as  it  might  have 
done.  This  couunission  is  simply  an  eft'ort  to  bring  the  country 
into  line  with  those  countries  that  have  recognized  the  necessity  of 
adopting  scientific  methods  and  employing  experts  in  the  handling 
of  the  documentary  material  at  their  disposal. 

My  particular  experience  hapjjens  to  lie  in  connection  with  the 
British  archives.  Now,  the  conditions  prevailing  in  England  are  in 
many  res])ects  quite  different,  of  course,  from  those  which  prevail 
here.  Ne^('rtheless.  the  principle  involved  in  all  that  is  done  in  Eng- 
land is  exactly  the  same  principle  as  underlie'-'  the  menning  and  piir- 
port  of  this  bill ;  that  is,  to  intrust  not  only  the  publication  but 
originally  the  care  and  preservation,  and  eventually  the  publication, 
of  such  material  as  is  necessary  to  write  the  history  of  Great  Britain 
to  those  who  have  made  it  a  special  study  and  have  become  experts 
in  handling  and  dealing  with  the  material,  and  who  are  competent 
by  virtue  of  their  wider  knowledge  to  select  and  present  the  material 
selected  to  the  public  at  large. 
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I  do  not  quite  see  why  in  re<iard  to  llisto^ic^d  materials  it  would 
not  be  deemed  desirable  to  place  the  control  of  such  materials  in  the 
hands  of  men  and  Avomen  a\'1io  have  given  up  more  or  less  the  better 
part  of  their  lives  to  study  of  that  subject.  In  almost  any  other 
phase  of  activity  one  would  certainly  select  persons  who  had  become 
export  in  their  particular  fields  to  give  advice,  or  to  make  selections, 
or  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  dealing  with  this  material  in 
the  best  way  and  for  the  best  i)urpoi-e.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill 
has  no  other. object  before  it  than  that  of  doing  for  our  historical 
material  what  is  done  for  other  forms  of  knowledge  in  fields  perhaps 
more  material,  or  what  may  be  called  "  economic  fields."  For  that 
reason  many  of  us  would  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  United 
States  that  the  country  should  recognize  this  fact,  that  its  historical 
material  can  be  better  dealt  with  by  those  who  have  given  more  or 
less  of  their  lives  to  the  study  of  it  than  by  those  Avho,  perhaps,  are 
interested  in  the  subject,  but  Avho  lack,  j^erhaps,  a  certain  amount  of 
expert  knowledge  and  a  knowledge  of  its  comparative  importance  or 
relative  value  fiom  the  standpoint  of  an  expert  and  the  method  of 
presenting  it. 

I  make  the  plea  from  that  standpoint.  The  United  States  has  not 
risen  as  A'et  to  a  very  high  level  in  the  eyes  of  other  countries  in  re- 
gard to  questions  of  this  kind.  We  are  very  backward  in  the  matter 
of  preserving  our  material,  particularly  so  in  regard  to  local  and 
state  systems  and  countries.  We  are  perhaps  the  most  backward 
government  in  the  world  in  that  respect.  Our  neglect  and  disregard 
of  the  material  of  our  history  is  a  matter  of  more  or  less  notoriety. 
It  is  much  better  here  as  to  materials  in  the  possession  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and  with  a  good  many  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  history  and  in  our  history,  and  in  the  place  that  our  history  as- 
sumes among  historical  workers  elsewdiere,  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  that 
we  should  take  a  position  which  would  dignifj^  us  very  much  more, 
I  think,  than  the  position  which  we  have  taken  in  the  past.  This 
measure  which  is  brought  forward  here  is  simply  in  the  interest  of 
the  attainment  by  the  country  of  a  position  of  that  character.  It  is 
a  matter  of  pride  and  honor  to  this  country  to  fall  into  line  in  that 
respect  with  other  countries  that  have  done  much  the  same  sort  of 
thing  in  their  own  way,  according  to  the  conditions  at  hand,  and  we 
should  stand  very  much  better  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large  if  we 
should  do  something  similar,  in  conformity  with  the  materials  we 
have  at  hand  and  the' conditions  that  prevail  here. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burke,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  Burke.  No;  I  think  not. 

The  CiTATRMAN.  INIr.  Thomas? 

Mr.  Tho^mas.  No. 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  T  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  AVliat,  in  your 
opinion,  Avould  be  the  advisability  of  asking  a  commission  to  serve 
without  compensation  or  Avhether  they  should  be  compensated? 

Professor  Andrews.  It  is- a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  I 
should  think,  rather  than  have  a  measure  like  this  fail,  that  the  mem- 
bers who  are  interested  in  the  matter  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
act  or  serve  gratuitously,  within  certain  limitations.  I  mean  to  say 
that  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  giving  advice  and  meeting  to 
consider  the  character  of  the  publications  to  be  done,  it  would  act  in 
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very  Diuch  tlie  sainc  ninniR'i'  as  tloes  ihe  liistorical  manuscripts 
commission  in  En<^lanil,  which  is  a  body  of  men  hoklin*!;  diirnified 
posts  there,  and  which  serves  as  an  advisory  body  only,  simply  con- 
sidering what  ought  to  be  done,  and  themselves  doing  nothing  in  the 
way  of  actual  labor.  Of  course  they  serve  without  pay,  but  the  real 
work  is  done  by  their  group  of  three  or  four  or  live  very  carefully 
selected  experts  or  clerks,  as  they  are  called  there,  by  whom  the  work 
is  done.  1  think  if  any  actual  work  is  done  by  members  of  the  pro- 
posed connnission.  their  services  ought  to  be  i)aid.  but  if  it  is  merely 
to  act  as  an  advisory  board  it  seems  to  me  die  question  takes  on  a 
somewhat  dift'erent  character.  Personally  1  think  every  man  ought  to 
be  paid  for  what  he  do(^s,  even  if  he  does  it  for  the  love  of  his  sub- 
ject. I  think  it  is  onh'  a  matter  of  fairness  and  reasonableness  that 
he  receive  something  for  his  labor.  However,  in  this  country  the 
experts  selected  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  that  their  work 
W'Onld  be  chiefly  of  an  honorary  and  ad^•isory  nature,  or  that  there 
was  honor  and  distinction  in  what  they  are  called  on  to  do,  and  the 
matter  of  compensation  might,  perhaps,  properly  be  fixed  at  a  nom- 
inal figure,  or  so  arranged  as  to  cover  their  expenses,  perhaps,  as  has 
been  suggested. 

Mr.  BuRicE.  The  men  contemplated  by  this  bill  would  be  men  of 
such  pressing  affairs  that  they  wonld  not  be  able  to  give  very  much 
of  their  time  to  the  details  of  the  work  of  the  commission,  would 
they,  other  than  in  an  advisory  capacity? 

Professor  Andrews.  If  their  services  were  given  even  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity,  it  wonld  mean  that  the}'^  wonld  have  to  come  together 
frequently  and  expend  a  considerable  number  of  hours,  say  half  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen  times  a  .vear,  in  talking  over  matters  and  plans  and 
selecting  materials  and  in  discussing  and  giving  advice,  which  would 
involve  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time:  and  I  think  even  then, 
in  that  case,  some  compensation  should  be  offered.  It  would  be  rela- 
tivelj'  small. 

Mr.  Thomas.  How  did  I  understand  3'ou?  I  did  not  quite  catch 
that.  In  England  and  other  countries  is  the  compensation  made  to 
those  who  act  in  an  advisorj'^  capacity? 

Professor  Andrews.  No;  in  England,  which  I  know  best,  the 
historical  manuscripts  commission,  which  in  a  certain  sense  corre- 
sponds to  this  here,  although  conditions  in  England  are  very  different 
from  those  here 

Mr.  Thomas.  Is  the  historical  manuscripts  commission  in  England 
paid? 

Professor  Andrews.  No;  that  commission  is  made  up  of  13  men, 
most  of  them  men  of  title  and  men  of  learning,  particularly  men  of 
intellectual  ability,  Avho  themselves  are  not  paid ;  but  those  who 
serve  under  them  are  all  paid.  I  mean  men  like  Lord  Rosebery,  for 
example,  who  is  on  the  commission.  They  act  simply  in  an  advisory 
capacity.     Those  who  do  the  work  of  the  commission  are  paid. 

Mr.  Thomas.  You  mean  those  who  do  the  clerical  part  of  the 
work  ? 

Professor  Andreavs.  Those  who  prepare  the  actual  reports  are 
paid,  and  well  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  have  none. 

The  Chairman.  Tbat  is  all,  Professor.     Now,  Mr.  Putnam. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HERBERT  PUTNAM,  LIBRARIAN  OF 

CONGRESS. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  asked  to  come  in  support 
of  this  bill.     I  am  here  at  your  suggestion. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PirTNAM.  But  I  will  also  say  that  I  have  a  keen  interest,  as 

Librarian  of  Congress,  in  the  project  in  substance.  The  interest  is 
one  that  should  be  shared  by  ever}-  CHtablishnient  of  the  Government 
that  has  in  its  custody  manuscript  material  of  interest  to  the  histor- 
ical investigator.  The  need  of  some  comnnss'.on  of  experts  to  con- 
sider the  material  as  yet  unprinted,  to  rejjort  upon  its  character  and 
value,  to  determine  the  method  of  jjublication  and  the  order  of  pub- 
lication is,  I  think,  .somewhat  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  si)ending  for  scores  of  years  nearly  $170,000  a 
year,  and  yet  this  conmiittee  hnds  yet  to  be  done  the  work  indicated 
in  this  report  [indicating  same]. 

Nearly  twenty-five  yeai-s  ago,  in  1887,  a  counnission  was  created  bj- 
Congress  to  consider  and  report  to  Congress  upon  the  character  and 
value  of  the  manuscript  material  in  the  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment having  historical  interest,  and  the  method  and  policy  that 
should  be  pursued  with  reference  to  the  publication  of  it,  or  of  anj'' 
part  of  it.  That  commission  was  to  consist  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  never  met:  certainly 
since  T  have  been  in  office,  nearly  eleven  years.  I  have  had  no  in- 
timation of  any  activity  on  its  l)ehalf.  It  is  very  natural  that  there 
should  not  have  been  any  meeting,  because  it  was  composed  of  three 
heads  of  government  establishments  not  in  tliem.selves  expert  in  the 
subject-matter,  and  in  any  event  dependent  upon  out.side  counsel 
for  that  portion  of  their  report  which  should  deal  with  the  very 
questions  u])on  which  they  were  called  upon  to  report. 

NoAv,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  as  I  remarked,  has  a  special  in- 
terest in  such  a  project  as  this;  has  had  since  lOOo,  when  by  a  joint 
resolution  Congress  practically  recognized  it  to  be  the  main  reposi- 
tory of  that  material  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  which 
might  have  interest  for  the  historical  investigator.  That  resolution 
was  an  enabling  resolution  which  authorized  any  executive  depart- 
ment, bureau,  any  government  establishment,  in  fact,  to  turn  over 
to  the  Librarj^  of  Congress  material  in  its  possession  of  historical 
interest  no  longer  requisite  for  administrative  purposes;  and  the 
result  of  that  resolution  has  been,  by  subsequent  executive  order,  to 
concentrate  in  the  Library  of  Congress  a  considerable  portion  of 
such  material;  a  considerable  amount.  T  should  say,  not  proportion, 
because  vast  bodies  or  accumulations  still  remain  in  the  executive 
departments,  as  is  indicated  by  this  report. 

Now;  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  recited  this  because,  if  not  now,  then 
a  little  later,  should  this  bill  be  pursued,  the  question  may  arise  as 
to  the  attitude  toward  the  work  of  such  a  commission — as  to  the  re- 
lations with  it  that  w'ould  be  sustained  by  the  government  estab- 
lishments having  custody  of  such  material.  I  can  only  speak  for 
ourselves.  We  have  the  custody  of  material  of  great  importance, 
some  of  which  we  have  undertaken  already  to  see  in  print,  other  parts 
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of  which,  including,  for  instance,  the  Andrew  Jackson  papers,  it  is 
important  should  go  into  print ;  and,  I  wi«h  to  be  perfectly  explicit, 
that  for  the  Library  of  Congress  I  see  in  such  a  commission  an  im- 
portant, practically  an  indispensable,  aid  if  only  to  guide  it  in  the 
selection  of  material  for  publication  and  to  sustain  it  in  such  pub- 
lications as  it  may  undertake.  We  should  welcome  extremely  such 
a  commission,  and  in  general  would  feel  that  it  would  represent  not 
merel}'  increased  efficiency,  proper  coordination  due  to  a  s^'stematic 
plan,  a  selection  or  publication  in  the  proper  order  of  relative  im- 
portance, but  also  a  very  great  economy.  Indeed,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Government  as  against  that  of  the  outsider,  interested 
in  the  subject-matter  merely,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  residting  econ- 
omy that  would  be  secured  by  a  systematic  plan  and  the  execution 
of  it  under  a  commission  of  experts — that  economy  may  well  be  put 
to  the  front  as  the  chief  argument  for  such  a  conunission. 

Mr.  Bi'KRK.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  the  estimated  cost  of 
carrying  on  this  work  under  a  commission  be,  Mr.  Putnam? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  not  considered  that  at  all,  Mr.  Burke.  Of 
course  there  would  be  the  minimum  expense  for  the  administration 
of  the  commission,  the  paid  secretary,  the  clerical  work,  the  traveling 
expenses  of  the  connnissioners.  Thtit  would  be  the  minimum.  Then, 
of  course,  there  would  be  the  actual  work  of  editing  and  prej)aring 
tlie  material  for  publication  and  seeing  it  through  the  press.  That 
would  vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  undertaking. 

Mr.  Bthke.  In  this  statement  of  $170,000  a  year  having  been  paid, 
lias  there  been  a  considerable  sum  paid  each  year,  or  a  large  sum 
paid  out  in  a  few  years,  and  then  ha^e  we  been  running  at  less? 

Mr.  PuTXA.Af.  Doctor  Jameson  can  tell  us  how  far  that  estimate 
goes  back.     I  think  it  runs  back  for  nearly  forty  j'ears,  does  it  not? 

Doctor  Jamkson.  Not  so  long.  The  tables  given  there  (p.  7),  as 
prepared  by  Mr.  Ford  from  the  reports  of  the  printing  investigation 
committee,  run,  I  believe,  from  1890  to  1907  or  1908,  and  the  sum  of 
$159,000,  as  given  there,  is  the  average  for  those  nineteen  years. 

The  CriATitMAN.  The  Government  had  finished  the  publication  of 
the  war  records  in  1890  or  1893,  I  think. 

Doctor  Jameson.  A  good  deal  of  the  expenditure  there  tabulated 
is  for  the  war  records. 

The  CiiAiioiAN.  I  thought  they  were  mainly  printed  before  1893. 

Doctor  Jameson.  The  publication  began  in  1881.  In  1890  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  half  done. 

The  CiiAiHMAN.  I  was  thinking  that  in  1893  the  Records  of  the 
Confederate  Armies  had  been  printed  in  full. 

Mr.  Tiio:mas.  I  think  they  were  reprints. 

Doctor  Jameson.  The  total  given  here  for  the  whole  period  since 
1890  is  $2,875,000,  and  the  Official  Kecords  of  the  War  of  the  Kebel- 
lion  are  set  down  as  having  cost  $1,881,000  of  that.  That  would  be, 
in  round  numbers,  $1,900,000  of  war  records  and  a  million  of  other 
things,  so  that  the  average  is  $159,000.  including  such  expenditures 
upon  the  war  records  as  came  within  the  period  since  1890. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  aside  from  the  war  records,  it  would  be 
something  like  $G0,000  a  year? 

Doctor  Jameson.  Something  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars. 
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Mr.  BiiHKE.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Putnam  as  to  the  size  of  thi^ 
comniission,  as  to  whether  nine  is  a  proper  niunber,  or  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  have  a  less  number? 

Mr.  PFT>fA3i.  If  the  service  were  to  be  purely  executive,  I  should 
on  general  principles  think  a  smaller  number  preferable;  but  as  it 
is  to  be  very  largely  advisory,  the  ability  to  have  represented  on  the 
commission  the  ditl'erent  points  of  view,  the  different  specialties  that 
may  be  involved,  can,  of  course,  be  brought  about  only  by  a  com- 
mission at  least  as  large  as  nine.  I  think  the  fact  that  in  this  report 
itself  this  committee  was  able  to  draw  into  its  service  men  who 
are  experts  in  the  naval  records,  men  Avho  are  experts  in  the  war 
records,  men  who  had  special  knowledge  of  our  diplomatic  history, 
and  so  on;  indicates  a  variety  of  experience  and  judgment  that  would 
he  highly  serviceable  upon  such  a  connnission. 

Mr.  BuRKK.  Your  opinion,  then,  as  I  understand  it.  is  that  a  com- 
mission as  large  as  nine  would  necessarily  have  to  be  largely  advisor}^? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.  In  order  to  have  it  completely  advisory,  to 
cover  the  field,  nine  members  would  be  none  too  many ;  but  with  the 
expectation '  that  when  it  came  to  the  more  executive  part  of  its 
woi"k  there  would  be  subdivisions  within  itself  into  small  committees 
actually  executive. 

Mr<  BrRKE.  ^'VTiat  have  you  to  sa}'^  as  to  the  advisability  of  mem- 
bei's  of  this  commission  being  compensated  or  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  not  given  that  question  any  consideration  at 
all,  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  BiTiuvE.  I  supj)ose,  if  such  a  commission  was  created,  they 
would  haVe  to  have  an  office  in  Washington.  Would  it  be  practi- 
cable for  this  commission  to  be  located  in  the  Library  building,  and 
could  they  be  accommodated,  there? 

Mj-  Putnam.  We  should  certainly  strain  every  eti'ort  to  accom- 
modate them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  we  should  succeed. 

Mr.  1'homas.  Mr.  Putnam,  the  Librar\  of  Congress  collects  a 
large  amount  of  historical  material,  does  it  not? 

•  Mr.  Putnam,  l^es.  We  have  added  to  what  had  been  in  the 
Library  when  it  was  moved  over  from  the  Capitol  much  material 
from  other  governmental  establishments,  e.  g.  the  manuscripts  which 
have  come  to  us  from  the  State  Department,  including  the  papers 
of  various  Presidents  and  the  papers  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
iand  a  large  mass  of  personal  papers,  including  those  of  Andrew 
Jackson. 

Mr.  TimiMAs.  My  understanding  Avas  that  you  have  been  doing 
a  large  amount  of  work  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tno]\rAS.  This  commission  would  cooperate  with  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congress  in  the  collection  of  historical  material,  would  it? 

•Mr.:  Putnam.  In  the  collection  of  it? 

Mr. :  Thomas:  Yes;  in  the  collection  of  it.  It  would  be  coopera- 
tiTB'Wo-rk,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  would  be  distinctively  cooperative,  from  our 
pbihi: '.'^©f^  \^iewi  The  commission  would  consider  the  collections  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  as  one  fraction  of  the  governmental  collec- 
tions;'; ilt  should  take  the  governmental  collections  as  a  whole  and 
consider  the  relative  order  of  importance  of  the  material  in  each 
with  reference  to  the  one  grand  scheme  of  publication.     It  would 
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be  ill  that  sense  free  from  the  excessive  enthusiasm  which  the  Liibrary 
of  Congress  might  have  for  certain  of  the  materials  in  the  Library, 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  might  have  for  certain  material  in  his^ 
own  archives  in  the  State  Department,  and  which  the  Secretary  of 
War  might  have  for  certain  nuiterial  in  the  War  Dex)artnient. 
Under  onr  recently  existing  system  these  enthusiasms  may  be  brought 
to  bear  u[)on  Congress  without  reference  to  one  another;  and  they 
may  not  bo  correlated  in  any  way,  so  that  dilfercnt  govern inehtal 
agencies  mav  succeed — out  of  the  same  public  'J'reasury — in  j)romot- 
ing  schemes  of  publication  which,  while  perfectly  suitable  and  meri- 
torious in  themselves,  have  no  relation  to  a  larger  scheme,  and  do 
not  recognize  any  relative  importance  as  to  subject-matter.  -  As  to 
this  temjjtation  we  in  the  Library  are  in  the  same  position  as  any 
department  having  goverinnent  material  in  its  cu.stody. 

Mr.  Thomas.  This  would  aid  you  in  the  publication  of  a  vast 
amount  of  material  which  the  Library  has  now.  and  in  getting  more? 

Mr.  r*t  TXAM.  Yes.  The  connnission  would  consider  not  merely 
the  material  in  the  possession  ol'  the  (Jovernment,  but  material  in 
private  hands;  and  1  think  that,  incidentally,  their  investigations 
might  result  in  bringing  to  the  Library  of  Congress  additional 
material. 

Mr.  Tii():mas.  Now.  on  the  question  of  economy,  would  this  corn- 
mission  aid  yon.  or  not  aid  you,  to  a  certain  extent  in  economizing 
expenditures  in  the  collection  of  historical  material,  upon  which 
you  are  now  i)robaI)ly  ex])ending  a  considerable  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  1*1  TNAM.  Yes:  I  thiidc  it  would.  T  thought  of  the  economy  as 
to  the  (Tovernment  as  a  whole,  rather  than  as  to  any  one  institution 
considered  solely ;  but  we  should  be  l)enefited,  undoubtedly.  We 
should  be  saved  considerable  pui)lication  or  the  material  in  ourposses- 
sion  might  be  so  correlated  with  the  material  in  other  government 
establishments  that  there  would  necessarily  be  economy.  EditoHal 
work  may  be  saved. 

Mr.  Tno:>rAs.  Tt  would  necessarily  result  in  economy  to  (he  (iov- 
ernment  ? 

Mr.  Pt  TNAM.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FuRKE.  The  greatest  saving  would  be  that  similar  publications 
(o  tho^e  that  may  have  been  heretofore  publislied  would  probably  not 
be  published  if  vou  had  such  a  connnission?  For  instance,  there  is 
$1,881,000  expended  for  the  publication  of  the  Official  Record  of  the 
War  of  the  TJebellion.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  commission  would  not 
probably  recommend  that  so  large  a  sum  as  that  should  be  expended 
upon  that  publication.    That  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  however. 

Mr.  PiTNA.M.  I  suppose  that  some  of  the  material  that  has  gone 
into  print  would  perhaps  not  have  gone,  or  would  not  have  gone 
into  print  at  the  time  that  it  did.  if  such  a  connnission  v.ere  advising 
the  Government.  But  1  do  not  wish  that  remark  (o  apply  to  that 
particular  publication,  which  I  think  is  of  very  great  value. 

ISIr.  Ttn)j[.\s.  T  know  it  is  a  very  valuable  one.     I  know  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  historical  material  in  the  States,  and  I  should  think 
there  is  a   vast   amount   of  liistorical   material   in   the   possession   of 
the.  National  Government. 
:    The  CTiATR>rAX.  I"^ndoubtedlv. 
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Mr.  Thomas.  There  has  been  recently  an  awakening,  as  was  said 
this  morning,  as  to  the  vahie  of  historical  material.  T  know  it  is  so  in 
my  own  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Putnam.  And  also.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  nearly  every  State  is  there 
a  similar  recognition  of  this  need  by  the  creation  of  historical  com- 
missions. It  is  an  anachronism  that  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
now  a  historical  connnission. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  had  thought  that  we  had  already  collected  a  large 
part  of  our  historical  material  in  North  Carolina,  but  I  find  now  that 
we  have  collected  but  a  small  part  of  it.  The  state  historical  society 
is  now  doing  a  very  valuable  work  in  that  direction. 

The  Chairmax.  Would  either  of  you  ladies  desire  to  say  anything? 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  RUTH  PUTNAM,  SPECIALIST  IN  DUTCH 
HISTOEY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Miss  PtTTNAM.  We  did  not  expect,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  here,  but  we  heartily  indorse  the  idea  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed here.  We  know  the  amount  of  waste  work  which  has  been 
done  in  all  individual  collections  and  all  individual  publications,  and 
we  know  it  is  something  that  comes  to  the  notice  of  every  student, 
either  small  or  great.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  only  the  most 
rational  thing  in  the  world  to  bring  into  line  all  the  publications 
that  have  to  do  with  the  Government  and  to  ])roperl3^  proportion 
them. 

As  Mr.  Putnam  has  just  stated,  in  substance,  anj'^  one  person 
naturally  overestimates  the  very  small  circle  in  which  he  or  she  is 
working.  It  is  impossible,  if  you  are  attached  to  your  idea,  not  to 
feel  the  importance  of  that  idea;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  commis- 
sion over  and  above  all  the  small  and  local  specialists  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  for  the  Government.  I  came  here  only  by  chance,  and 
I  am  extremely  interested  in  this  discussion  as  a  representative  of 
a  large  class  of  what  I  may  call  ''  broAvsing  historians,"  and  I  think  it 
is  a  most  important  and  most  economical  thing  to  do,  to  put  all  this 
work  into  proper  proportion  and  to  provide  expert  judgment  and 
direction  to  the  material  which  the  Government  ought  to  c(^llect  and 
publish. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
president  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  which  can  be 
printed. 

Following  is  the  letter  referred  to: 

Ol'FK'K    OK    PKKSIDEIVT    OK    AmkiIUAN     1 1  IS  IOUK  AI.    A  .SS()(  I  A  IIOX. 

Iliirranl    I'liirtisil  ii.   Ciniihi  idin'.    Muss.,  .hiniinrji  ..'.    )'IU). 
IIoii.   Samiki.   \\ .   .McCai.i,. 

Houxc  of  I'ciurxciitotircs.    WdsliliKjIoii.  I).   ('. 

Dkaij  Mi:.  Mc('Ai,r,:  As  one  of  your  (.'oiistil  ikmjIs.  .-iiul  al  tlic  s.-iinc  time  as  a 
UH^iiibcr  of  llu>  coiimiittcc  on  (loc-miu-uta  ly  liishnica!  inil)lifa!io;is  of  tlie  I'liitfvl 
Stales  (Jo\(>nui!t'iit.  I  ln'ir  to  ask  llic  sjiecial  atlt'iition  of  tlu'  Lil)rar.v  (>)iuiiiit- 
to(>  to  llio  Itill  (11.  K.  l,142S'l  now  ikmhIju.:;  in  (^lnu^t^ss  for  the  api)ointni(>nt  of 
a   coMiniission  on  national   historical   imhlic-alions. 

Tli(!  reason  for  an  appoinlnient  of  llie  eonunittce  (wliost*  report  lias  led  up 
to  the  hill)  was  the  conviction  of  a  jireat  many  people  who  use  the  sources 
of  the  history  of  the  Unit(>(l  States,  tlial  the  fiovcu-nuienl  puhlicatlons  on  that 
subject  are  very  incomplete.  The  Government  has  puhlishecl  large  quantities 
of  nialeiial  of  an  historical  nature— most  of  it  \alual>le;  l>ut  it  is  so  discon- 
nected, and   in  many  cases  so  incoiniilctc.   (hat   there  are  irrc'at  ;;a])s.      Further- 
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more  some  of  tlio  j^overnuiciit  sets  are  not  iroiiveiiieiitly  arninged  or  indexed, 
because  made  n[)  by  persons  wbo  were  not  acquainted  with  the  devices  for 
bringinj,'  ont  tlie  material,  and  malving  it  available.  Considorin.i,'  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  United  States  in  history,  the  rich  materials  existing  in  the  gov- 
ernment archixes,  the  iniportance  to  scholars  of  opening  np  the  unprinted  docu- 
ments and  of  rearranging  and  reissuing  some  of  the  printed  series  which  have 
now  become  so  raie  that  they  can  hardly  be  found  at  all,  lias  not  the  time 
arrived  for  the  (lOvernment  to  authorize  a  systematic  group  of  publications? 
Such  a  measure  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  economy.  At  present  the  his- 
torical publicatirms  of  the  Government  are  issued  by  various  departments  in 
various  scales,  out  of  different  apiiroi)riations;  there  are  some  dui)lications, 
and  it  is  not  the  business  of  anybody  to  consider  what  is  the  most  important 
work  to  take  up  next. 

I  am  convinced  now.  as  I  was  during  the  discu.ssions  of  the  conunittee,  that 
the  only  practicable  way  to  make  the  historical  publications  accord  in  extent 
and  thoroughness  with  the  dignity  of  the  (lovernment  is  to  place  that  function 
in  the  hands  of  one  cdnuulssion.  This  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
publications  made  by  the  departments  for  departmental  puri)Oses — such  as 
the  Treaties,  Moore's  Digest  of  International  Law.  the  collection  of  Indian 
treaties,  etc.:  nor  does  it  interfere  with  the  special  publications  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  I  believe  that  a  connnissi(m  of  experts — of  whom  some  would 
n.Mturally  be  connected  with  the  public  service — is  better  fitted  to  deal  with  such 
fi  fuiK-tion  tlian  any  individuiil  or  inter-departmental  conunittee  or  commission. 

Such  a  commission,  however,  would  be  of  very  little  service  unless  it  had 
positive  powers.  The  experience  of  review  commissions  throughout  the  country 
is  unfortunate.  .Most  of  the  nuniicipal  ai-t  conunissions.  for  examjile,  which  have 
power  to  pass  on  designs  for  monuments  and  public  structures  accomplish  very 
little,  except  an  occasional  scrimmage.  The  experience  of  the  board  of  editors 
of  the  American  Historical  Association,  which  for  fifteen  years  has  carried  on 
a  periodical  of  national  scope,  shows  that  such  a  commission  may  be  expected 
to  work  harmoniously  and  effectively;  and  the  relations  between  the  American 
Historical  Association,  which  has  a  charter  from  the  Government  and  for 
twenty  years  h.is  h.Tid  its  report  jirinted  by  the  (Jovernment,  through  the  Smith- 
.'<onian  Institution,  jiroves  that  a  body  of  learned  men  outside  the  public  service 
can  act  in  harmony  with  the  otticials  of  the  (Jovernment. 

I  heartily  hope  that  the  bill  will  go  through  substantially  as  drafted.  Any 
change  which  took  away  the  positive  and  responsible  character  of  the  conunis- 
sion  would,  in  my  judgment,  prevent  its  carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
proposed. 

With  highest  respect.  I  h;ive  the  honor  to  l)e. 

Yours,  very  truly.  Albert  Biishnki.l  H.\kt. 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Chainiiaii.  I  would  uierelv  like  to  say  that  T  do 
not  think  there  is  any  real  difference  between  Admiral  Mahan  and 
myself.  The  i)oint  that  was  raised  was  perfectly  covered  by  Mr. 
Putnam,  or  the  orentleman  Avho  preceded  him.  when  he  drew  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  advisory  at)d  the  executive  features  of  the  work. 
The  advisory,  in  my  opinion,  shoidd  not  lie  ])aid.  Eight  there  the  line 
is  drawn,  and  I  titink  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  fix  what  must  be  a  very 
small  compensation  to  an  advisory  commission,  and  it  makes  it  a 
temptation  for  very  inferior  men  who  desire  to  get  on  it. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  PROF.  CHARLES  M.  ANDREWS. 

Professor  Andrkws.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woidd  like  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  Historical  Arannscripts  Association  in  England,  to  prevent 
possible  misunderstanding,  that  the  thirteen  meml)ers  who  constitute 
that  commission  arc  very  largely  honorary  members,  who  do  no  work 
at  all.  But  the  fact  that  that  couunission  is  made  up  so  largely  of 
men  who  represent  the  nobility  and  the  more  honorable  classes  of 
England  is  due  to  the  necessity  not  only  of  having  a  very  dignified 
body,  but  also  to  the  neceissity  of  obtaining  for  the  commission  from 
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the  families  of  England  or  of  Great  Britain  the  material  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  commission  to  get  and  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  those  families  in  order  to  get  them  to  allow  the  transmission 
of  that  material  frcmi  their  own  houses  to  the  record  office.  The 
polic}^  of  having  a  master  of  the  rolls  or  a  dozen  lords  on  that  com- 
mission is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  that  regard.  I  would 
say  that  the  thirteen  members  have  practically  nothing  to  do  except 
to  act  in  that  honorary  capacity.  The  practical  work  of  advice,  even, 
is  performed  only  bv  one  or  two  of  them,  and  in  the  main  the  recom- 
mendations are  made  largely  by  those  who  are  subordinate,  and  those 
recommendations  emanate  largely  from  the  publi(;  record  office  itself, 
so  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  analogy  between'  that  Eiiglish 
system  and  the  system  that  would  exist  here. 

The  CfiAiR.MAN.  'J'hey  are  a])i)ointed  there  largely  l)ecaus»'  of  their 
influence  :>n(l  inforuuition  i* 

Professor  Andkkws.  Yes;  and  becjiuse  of  the  English  j)ractice  to 
put  men  of  dignity  and  honor  on  public  bodies  merely  to  give  a 
certain  "'  front."  which  pleases  the  Englislnnen  as  a  whole. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  DR.  J.  FRANKLIN  JAMESON. 

Doctor  rlAMEsox.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  I  should  like  to  ,^peak 
of  one  additional  matter,  a  uuitter  concerning  whieh  Doctor  Colen- 
brander  spoke  to  me  in  the  car  when  we  were  coming  u})  here:  and 
when  I  sj)oke  before  T  was  not  aware  that  he  would  not  dwell  upon  it. 
The  matter  of  the  relations  of  such  a  connnission  to  existing  agencies 
in  the  Oo\'ernment,  which  also  publish  historical  material,  has  been 
spoken  of  once  or  twice.  My  view  had  been  that  if  such  a  commis- 
sion was  created,  a  commission  with  initiative,  and  if  it  started  a 
good  seiies  of  publications  paid  for  out  of  ap])ropriations  of  its  own! 
the  effect  of  that  would  be  that,  without  statutory  prohibition,  ex- 
isting agencies,  departments,  and  so  fortli,  Avhich  have  jMiblished  his- 
torical matei'ials  heretofore,  would  j)resently.  before  long,  come  into 
the  habit  of  looking  to  such  a  connnission  to  take  charge  of  the  his- 
torical })ubliciitions  which  they  beliexed  to  be  expedient,  rather  than 
do  them  themselves. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  a  somewhat  elaborate  scheme  of 
cooperation  betv/een  this  connnission  or  subconnnittees  of  it  and  the 
departmciit-  i.>  outlined,  not  put  in  the  draft  of  the  l)ill,  but  added 
at  the  end  of  our  rejxu't  because  it  seemed  too  much  a  matter  of  detail. 
There  is,  of  course,  at  the  start  of  a  n<Mv  connnission  something  invid- 
ious in  gi\ing  it  powers  over,  or  any  op])ortunity  of  repression  upon, 
institutions  of  government  that  have  b;'en  in  the  habit  of  generating 
and  carrying  forward  their  own  publications.  But  Doctor  Colen- 
brander  tells  me  that  in  the  Dutch  system  precisely  vrhat  I  have  sug- 
gested above  has  taken  place.  There  is  no  statutory  prohibition  on 
the  ministries  which  i)revents  them  from  going  forward  and  gener- 
ating still  furthi'r  historical  jmblications  in  the  future,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  tlie  past,  but  as  a  matter  of  practice, 
after  a  few  years  of  the  existence  of  the  roA^al  commission  on  govern- 
mental historical  publications,  the  ministers  have  practically  ceased 
to  publish  an3dhing  of  that  soi't  indej^endently,  but  turn  over  all 
Such  ides';  and  projects  and  the  execution  of  them  to  this  connnission. 
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Doctor  CoLEXBRANDER.  Ml".  Cluuiiiiaii,  I  would  like  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  speak  a  few  words  in  regard  to  statements  that  have  been 
made  since  I  spoke  before  ,you  a  little  while  ago.  One  is  as  to  con- 
ditions of  pay  for  different  sorts  of  work  in  connection  with  snch  an 
undertaking.  With  us  the  membership  of  the  connnission  itself  is 
not  paid,  and  it  is  considered  as  a  matter  of  hon(u-  to  serve  on  that 
commission.  But  the  secretary  is  paid,  and  well  paid,  and  it  has 
been  our  experience  that  one  ought  to  do  so.  The  duty  of  the  secre- 
tary of  a  commission  like  this,  even  in  such  a  small  country  as  Hol- 
land, involves  so  nuich  labor  that  he  should  be  liberally  compensated, 
the  same  as  in  other  scientific  employments.  The  actual  work  in 
connection  with  the  publication  of  documents  is  either  not  paid  for 
or  paid  for,  according  to  circumstances.  It  often  happens  that  a 
thoroughl}^  well-fitted  person  offers  himself  to  do  things  without 
pay.  Other  cases  occur  in  which  a  small  compensation  is  necessary 
to  obtain  the  disposal  of  the  time  of  somebody.  A  third  case,  which 
often  occurs,  and  which  we  are  providing  for  just  now,  is  to  pay  a 
man  absolutely  for  putting  himself  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the 
commission  in  undertaking  work  of  such  dimensions  as  can  not  be 
paid  for  by  mere  wages.  Thus  it  occurs  that  a  man  is  absolutely 
paid  for  some  years  for  such  a  time  as  he  may  be  serving  in  that 
work. 

As  to  the  number  of  our  connnission,  our  act  of  institution  says 
tliat  the  number  should  not  be  less  than  seven.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  ten,  and  should  be,  because  the  amount  of  labor  and  studies 
to  be  divided  among  them  is  so  great  that  even  if  you  have  a  number 
such  as  four  oi-  five  of  th.e  most  competent  persons  they  will  not 
happen  to  be  sufficiently  competent  on  all  the  subjects  that  come  be- 
fore them,  so  that  it  has  become  desirable  to  take  in  a  larger  number 
of  peo):»le.  It  has  no  appreciable  elTect  on  the  cost  of  the  thing,  be- 
cause the  only  expenses  that  are  paid  are  the  traveling  expenses. 
That  is  the  situation  in  our  country. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 

LlIlKAKY    OF    CONGUKSS. 

\V<isJiiii(/t()n.  ./(iniinrii  i;.  I!)10. 
Mr.  CnAn<MAN  :  As  1  was  tlu'  only  spdkcsiii.ui  ;it  tlie  htvirin^  yeslcidiiy  re])- 
resenting:  Jtn  estiiblishiiient  of  tlie  (Jovornnient,  it  nuiy  uot  l>e  superHnous  if  I 
.uld  to  rny  tostinioiiy  tliis  smnniary  of  the  rensons  why  such  a  coumiisslon  as  is 
l)ropose(l  shoulfl  be  welcomed  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  itsolf.  These 
roiisoiis  snrticicntly  appenr  in  the  aid  whifh  it  wtmld  at'tord  r<f  Ihc  Library  of 
Conprress,   iTi  jiarticnlar  in  these  respects: 

1.  In  the  case  of  i)ublications  to  l)e  undertaken  by  the  libraiy  (as  to  which  its 
service  would  be  merely  advisory),  it  wonld  i:\\o  expert  aid  in  the  selection  of 
the  sronp  of  material  and  in  the  elimination  from  this  icroup  of  irrelexanl  nr 
nniniport.ant  m.-itter.  and  it  wonld  advise  as  to  scoi)e.  method,  and  ferm. 

2.  Where  the  connnission  was  nitt  merely  to  advise.  I»nt  itself  to  edit  and  pub- 
lish, it  wonld  relieve  the  library  not  merely  of  the  decision  upon  .ill  of  the 
above  questions,  but  of  the  jireparation  of  the  material  for  pul)lication.  the 
editorial  work.  ;ind  the  supervision  tlirough  the  press. 

This  relief  would  be  most  welcome,  for  the  lll)rary.  l)ein.ii  a  lilirary.  its  staff 
is  and  should  be  jirimarily  en.irasred  with  the  acquisition  of  material,  its  classi- 
fication, cataloKuiiifr.  administration,  and  exhibit  in  lists  and  calendars.  It  has 
no  approi»riation  for  editorial  W(U-k  as  such.  Any  lal)or  devoted  to  it  has  meant 
either  diversion  of  ofhcials  from  .-ulministrative  work  dnrinir  library  hours  or 
overtime   work    in    unollieial   hours.     Foi-   the   imblicatious    (of   nianuscrii)t   ma- 
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terial)  which  it  has  undertaken,  it  has  had  competent  experts  in  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton  Ford  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Gaillard  Hunt.  It  can  not  expect  to  be  equally 
fortunate  with  regard  to  every  field  or  period  to  which  its  material  may  relate, 
^fe.  If  the  above  considerations  apply  to  it,  a  library,  they  would  seem  to  apply 
>with  even  greater  force  and  in  greater  dimension  to  any  executive  department 
of  the  Government. 

4.  Even  liranting  within  the  library  or  any  such  department  ability  to  select, 
to  edit,  and  to  publish  material  useful  in  itself,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
eelectiou  would  be  that  required  by  a  larger  expediency,  viewing  the  collections 
of  the  Government  as  a  whole,  nor  that  in  form  and  method  any  particular 
publication  would  be  correlated  with  others  similar  in  nature. 

Proper   coordination,   proper   correlation,    scientific    selection,   expert   editor- 
ship, and  uniformity,  with  all  the  resultant  efficiencies  and  economics,  can  be 
secured  in  only  one  way — by  the  concentration  of  the  responsibility  and  the 
direction  in  a  central  body  or  commission  of  experts  such  as  is  proposed. 
Very  respectfully, 

Hebbert  Putnam, 

Librarian  of  Congress. 

Hon.  S.  W.  McCall, 

Chairmnn  Committee  on  the  Library, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington. 
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